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é. Wormley President 


Several years ago, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce conducted a comprehensive study of edu- 
cation in over one hundred communities. The 
conclusion was reached that, “Education is an 
investment in people. It brings actual dollars to 
the Community and State, it increases production 
and sales, and; it serves to make good citizens, 
good workers, good consumers and good business.” 

Similarly, Correctional Education conducted by 
appropriately credentialled professional leadership 
offers the Correctional Administrator a seasoned 
public investment in people at low comparable 
cost. When effectively and administratively in- 
tegrated with other constructively directed treat- 
ment disciplines, Correctional Education has 
demonstrated its ability to meet the needs and the 
capacities of the adults it serves. Furthermore, 
it provides the recipients with an accomplished 
record which is universally accepted at face value 
without further discount. 


Research studies lend support to the worthiness 
and to the important role of professionally con- 
ducted educational services in the correctional 
treatment and rehabilitation program. Conse- 
quently, Correctional Educators cannot afford to 
be always on the defensive. We have a responsi- 
bility to the public and to the adults whom we 
serve. Our efforts should be directed to the 
formulation of positive programs of trainee se- 
lection, educational training and integrated treat- 
ment which contribute measurably to the reha- 
bilitative success of our students and our institu- 
tions. 

The organization of citizen and staff education- 
al advisory committees has been found to be 
helpful in the evaluation and improvement of the 
correctional education services. Minimum re- 


President s 


Letter 


quirements for present and future curriculum 
needs can be evaluated and fortified by authori- 
tative citizen participation in program planning 
and placement follow-up. In this manner, the 
correctional education services may be strength- 
ened through the public support of the program 
by informed leading citizens, who believe in the 
principles and in the effective use of public edu- 
cation for the general welfare of the individual, 
the Community, the State, and the Nation. 


The space era of the educated and the skilled 
worker is here. The pioneer era which provided 
unlimited placement opportunities for the un- 
skilled, the uneducated, and, the unsocial cor- 
rectional parolee is rapidly passing’ from the 
American scene. This is an age of machine 
operators, skilled workers and _ technicians. 
Today’s workers must be socially mature so that 
they can work together, skillfully, safely, har- 
moniously and effectively as a team. Well direct- 
ed correctional education services appropriately 
integrated with the other correctional treatment 
disiplines and programs offer an accepted ap- 
proach to the futherance of parole success. 


Work programs, conservation camps, incidental 
housekeeping assignments and group counselling 
are all constructive and wholesome rehabilitative 
influences. However, in themselves, they may 
not necessarily assure the competency, the trade 
skills, the social responsibility and the scholastic 
attainment required for employment placement. 
Correctional Educators have an increased re- 
sponsibility for contributing to parole success. 
The best defense is a strong offense. Now is the 
time for concerted Corregtional Education Asso- 
ciation action to further our aims and objectives 
through increased membership. 


Your constructive suggestions are again 
solicited. 


L. E. Wormley, 
President 


RY 


Gilbert Cuthbertson, Editor 


- A few months ago there was a short ceremony 
a here at Leavenworth which may have slipped your 
notice. We think that it is deserving of further 
mention for a number of reasons. But, first, let’s 
take a look at a press release from the American 
Red Cross, dated September 14, 1959. 


“Maynard W. Hollandsworth, who is an inma‘e 
technician in the prison hospital at the U. S. 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, has_ been 
awarded a certificate of merit, highest honor 
bestowed by the American Red Cross, for first 
aid skills applied in saving the life of an injured 
man until blood transfusions could be adminis- 
tered. The incident occurred November 7, 1957. 


“According to Mrs. Margaret Malody, Leaven- 
worth County Chapter first aid chairman, Holl- 
andsworth is the 16th Kansas resident to receive 
this honored recognition. Awards for saving -ife 
were established by the Red Cross in 1913. 


“Hollandsworth was on duty at the hospital 
on the date of the incident mentioned above, when 
an inmate was rushed in on a stretcher. The in- 
mate’s jugular vein had been severed. 


“Hollandsworth, trained both in Red Cross First 
Aid and hospital skills, instructed a fellow-worker 
to grasp the lower section of the jugular to retard 
b.eeding while he took biood types of three by- 
standers. Within five minutes, while the first 
aid techniques retained life, Hollandsworth had 
matched the injured man’s blood and was able 
to administer a transfusion, and the life was 
saved. 


“‘Hollandsworth’s award, the 781st given in the 
16-state Midwestern Red Cross Area in 46 years, 
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was recommended by the Leavenworth County 
Red Cross Chapter. The Red Cross National 
Awards Committee at Washington, D. C., approv- 
ed the award after considering eyewitnesses’ and 
physicians’ statements on the merit of the life 
saving action. 


“To qualify for a certificate of merit, a person 
must have been trained in Red Cross first aid or 
water safety, and must have used this training 
in ‘saving or attempting to save the life of an- 
other in an act adjudged meritorious,’ according 
to Mrs. Malody.” 


We feel that this is a good example of the kind 
of work being done by graduates of our First Aid 
training classes, though the results may not be 
as spectacular or well rewarded. In our winter 
issue for 1959 (Vol. XI, No. 1, Journal of Correc- 
tional Education), we carried a story by Mr. 
Gilbert S. Gribble on how First Aid Training 
can be carried on in prisons. Mr. Gribble helped 
us to set up our first courses in 1954 and has 
continued to give special courses here. 


Certificates are given by the American Red 
Cross to every man who completes a course. There 
are three courses: Standard, Advanced and First 
Aid Instructor. For some reason very few insti- 
tutions seem to have brought First Aid into their 
programs, and this is a shame because the bene- 
fits of such a program far outweigh any small 
inconvenience in setting up the c’asses. We are 
proud that at Leavenworth we have graduated 
over 350 men from the two basic courses and 108 
from the Instructor’s course, who were given 
teaching certificates. 
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The Correctional Education Association 


A recent communication from our president, 
Mr. L. E. Wormley, indicates some good news for 
all of us. With the assistance of the California 
State Prison at Folsom, Mr. Ralph Douglass, Vo- 
cational Printing Instructor, and our regional] di- 
rectors and various other members, a brochure has 
been prepared which illustrates the objectives, 
services and activities of the CEA. Since we feel 
this brochure to be an outstanding presentation 
of the aims and purposes of the Correctional 
Education Association, we are printing its con- 
tent below: 


The CEA Objective 


Through cooperative efforts to promote and 
improve the various correctional education serv- 
ices. 


Our Aims..... 


1. To advance those educational services which 
most appropriately meet correctional needs. 

‘2. To support research to determine the effec- 
tiveness and comparative values of the educa- 
tional services in the correctional treatment 
and rehabilitation program. 

3. To advance a professionally acceptable stand- 
ard of educational services in the correctional 
institutions. 


4. To establish legislative and financial support 
for the various correctional education service 
programs of standards comparable to those 
provided similar state programs of public 
education. 

To maintain appropriate affiliation and effec- 
tive public relations with other professional 
and educational agencies. 


6. To merit the same departmental and institu- 
tional administrative consideration and sup- 
port as that provided the other correctional 
services and programs. 

7. To integrate within the educational service 
program, insofar as practicable, the best re- 
habilitative and treatment techniques of the 
other correctional disciplines. 


or 


The CEA Serves the Fields of ..... 
Academic Education 


Supports the establishment and professional 
development of academic education course instruc- 
tion under appropriately credentialled administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers. 

Encourages the maintenance of modern tech- 
niques and methods of remedial instruction. 

Promotes the installation of counselling and 
instructional processes which contribute to ef- 
fective rehabilitation. 

Vocational Education 

Promotes the establishment of agricultural, 
trade and industrial, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics and business education courses to fulfill 
established inmate needs in accordance with ac- 
cepted public education and apprenticeship stand- 


ards. Prepares youth and adults for employment 
placement and for intelligent and planned employ- 
ment adjustment, economic competency, and for 
intelligent personal, home and family living. 

Clarifies the aims, content and methods of 
correctional vocational education to other educa- 
tors, to other correctional personnel and to the 
public. 

Encourages the organization of trade advisory 
committees as part of the vocational education 
program. 


Guidance and Counselling 


Supports the establishment of vocational coun- 
selling programs in the Guidance Centers and 
Institutions. 

Encourages improvement of trainee selection 
assignment and placement in the correctional 
institutions and on parole. 

Promotes the responsibility of correctional 
educators for group counselling in accordance 
with accepted educational standards. 


Recreational and Physical Conditioning 


Interprets and strengthens the role of recre- 
ation and physical conditioning in the institutional 
treatment and rehabilitation program. 

Emphasizes the values of recreation and phys- 
ical condition in parole adjustment. 

Encourages the establishment of institutional 
recreational advisory committees for the pro- 
motion of public support and participation in 
institutional recreational activities. 

Stresses the economic values of institutional 
recreation programs. 


The Library 


Supports the establishment of the correctional 
library under professional leadership, the financ- 
ial support, and the appropriate utilization of 
the institutional library. 

Encourages an_ institutional organizational 
structure, position classification specifications and 
a promotional pattern which serves to advance 
the correctional library sevice. 


Handicrafts, Arts & Crafts, Occupational Therapy 
Supports the cooperative establishment of 
these programs. 


Gives professional direction to the contribution 
of educational and recreational personnel to these 
programs. 


CEA Activities Include ..... 
Working with the CEA members at: 


The Annual Congress of Corrections. 


Annual Regional Workshops and local confer- 
ences. 


Various Association Committee activities. 


Developing surveys, research studies and re- 
ports for publication. 


Po 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Chester Vablock: 


Instructor in Bookbinding 
San Quentin Prison 


Teaching encompasses more than a clever pre- 
sentation of ideas and information to the student. 
Much more than a textbook is needed to appro- 
priately present knowledge and disseminate facts. 
The student’s willingness to learn must also be 
clearly understood and recognized by the teacher. 
In addition, the successful correctional educator 
must be astute in personality development. 


The responses of an individual are among the 
most important components of his personality. 
Interests and motives are, to a large extent, based 
on emotional habit. To adequately understand 
adult students, it is necessary to know not only 
how they behave, but why they act as they do. 
To understand them adequately, it is important 
to recognize the reasons underlying their behavior, 
why they do one thing rather than another in a 
given situation. 


Upon investigation one must conclude that no 
act or human reaction is uncaused—a matter of 
chance. Chance, aside from its mathematical con- 
notation of possibility and probability is merely 
the name given to something unknown or, hereto- 
fore, unanalyzed. The cycle of repetition, the turn 
of a card, the probability of games of “Chance,” all 
are the result of various interacting complex 
forces. The forces motivating human behavior 
are similarly complex. 


In the study and analysis of the human drives 
and motivations we may well ask: What are the 
fundamental drives? What motivates these 
drives? How are they developed or altered? Where 
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Interests 


do motives come from; what are their sources? 
What part or purpose do attitudes, reactions, 
ideals and interests play in motivating human 


. behavior? The terms “drive” and “motivation” 


are often thought of as synonymous. Dashiel 
delineates “drive” to be “...... the original source 
of energy that activates the human organism,” 
and he interprets “motivation” to be “..... tines 
of direction along which the organism proceeds 
once it is set going.” When drive and motivation 
are distinguished as in Dashiel’s differentiation, 
“drive” is primarily a problem of orginal or un- 
learned human behavior, whereas “motivation” 
is chiefly a matter of the learned or acquired 
human nature. Some of our instinctive drives 
are hunger, thirst, elimination, rest or sleep and 
sex. Motivation carries with it the fine shadings 
of fear, anger, hate, love. Just as native or un- 
learned responses lie at the base of all behavior, 
so the fundamental drives are the foundations of 
al motivations. 


In addition to physiological needs, other forces 
of motivated behavior relate to one’s typical 
contacts with other people and may be grouped 
under the heading of social needs. 


Karen Horney in “Our Inner Conflicts” points 
out that Social Intelligence carries the weight 
of knowing when to move forward to the group, 
and when to withdraw. With this, there is the 
need for prestige, or drive for social recognition. 
In the case of a student, especially with my 
Vocational Students, I try to pass along the 
thought that when learning occurs it brings the 
attention and the esteem of others and results 
in self-satisfaction throughout the rest of life. 


Another important social motivation is the 
drive for security. Someone once quipped, “..... 
peopie want to want security,” and while this 
may have some ring of truth, people will always 
need to feel that they are wanted and loved. 
This motive is very similar to prestige and rec- 
ognition. Although constantly modified through- 
out life, the security motive remains a steady one. 
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‘rhe need tor mastery seems to be one of the 
strongest motivations. In my position as an in- 
structor at California State Prison, San Quentin, 
I find this motivation in our inmate students to 
be quite marked. People seek to excel, to get ahead, 
to worst rivals and to overcome obstructions. If 
prevented or frustrated in this goal, they assume 
an excessive agressiveness toward substitute ob- 
jects, resulting in delinquency and criminality. 
To overcome this, I attempt to redirect these 
useless agressive responses over into persistence 
and effort. The mastery desire is a very valuable 
and useful one to motivate desirable forms of 
ambitions in conjunction with daily work assign- 
ments. 


I am constantly made aware that a curious 
underlying behavior paradox exists relative to 
State Prison inmates since they do not wish to 
be “conformists”; on the other hand, they are 
strongly drawn to conformity by the very nature 
of their incarceration. Therefore, in the prison 
environment, they desire to do the expected thing, 
they cringe from scorn or blame and fear to be 
“different.” While contrary to their nonconform- 
ist motive, I believe it is primarily directed to 
winning approval. 


Habits, purposes and ideals are other complex 
motives which develop from habit and tend to 
respond through habitual reaction to the appro- 
priate stimulation. This is one of the most useful 
human behavior values, and, one extensively used 
in my everyday dealings with my students in 
order to effectively substitute socially accept- 
able habits for the criminal habits which have 
brought them to prison. To perform a task in a 
certain way, such as eating certain types of food, 
is habit. When the schedule is interrupted the 
individual becomes restless. Thus, in order to 
change his eating habits the individual must 
gradually incorporate in his diet foods which 
he normally would not have consumed. Eventually, 
the individual will learn to “like” a certain dis- 
liked food and thus, will develop a definite desire 
which he did not possess originally. I have used 
this example succcessfully in counselling my 
Vocational Students. 


The Penal System has interrupted the indi- 
vidual’s normal life, and he is restless and uneasy. 
By constant application of new habits and appro- 
priate leadership, the inmate may grow to accept 
the new ones in replacement of older, probably 
less wise, habits and thereby become a useful, 
productive citizen. Consequently, it is necessary 
to maintain an environment in our prisons which 
is conducive to the development of habits which 


effectively contribute to rehabilitation and parole 
success. 


With drive and motivation, one must, almost 
in the same breath, consider interest. Webster 
defines interest as, “....excitement of feeling 
accompanying special attention to some object; 
concern..... ”. Going a step beyond, it is quite 
reasonable to allow the definition of “interest” 
to mean a condition or cause of attention. In the 
first place, I say to my students that I am in- 
terested in my job as a teacher, and, in the second 
place, that it is a source of pleasure to me to 
witness the development of craftsmen from prior 
maladjusted individuals. Interest, which is a re- 
sult of the feeling of pleasure attendant upon 
some event or experience, tends to condition the 
individual in such a way that later on he does 
attend to that experience, object or event because 
of the previous attendant pleasurable experience. 
In short, the result of a previous response may 
be, and frequently is to a marked degree, the 
cause of repeating that response. Similarly, a 
present result may be a future cause. 

I recognize that the bulk of my students do not 
represent total recidivism. I also grant that my 
working with them may not result in total re- 
habilitation. However, I attempt to translate be- 
havior, drive, motivation and interest for them 
into common understandable and acceptable terms. 
I trust that my instruction provides personal in- 
sight and individual benefit in addition to the 
development of employable skills, which result 
in a high degree of rehabilitation and less pro- 
nounced recidivism. 

My observations, presented above, are support- 
ed by the practical experience that a person who 
has ability in an occupational field is likely to 
have more interest in it than one in which he has 
little ability. Therefore, a vocational instructor 
occupies an advantageous position in the inmate 
treatment program. 


Almost everyone has some personal problems. 
Among the inmates, whom I supervise, they are 
probably more pronounced. These pronounced 
problems lead to many worries and to inefficient 
management of their lives, consequently, they 
develop a dour outlook on life. I have found that 
most inmate worries and problems can be dealt 
with so that they are either eliminated or adjust- 
ed. Sharing the problem of another contributes 
beneficially to the individual’s institutional and 
parole adjustment. Most individual problems are 
not unique; instead, they have certain common 
characteristics with those of other people. Ability 
to get along with others is important in our 
crowded world. Every person desires to be liked, 
to have secret aspirations to become a member 
of a group, to be selected to a position of leader- 
ship and authority. The world is eager to have 
mature, socially adjusted adults in its midst. In 
order to be fully effective in the Correctional 
Education program, it is necessary for the voca- 
tional instructor to be conversant with his oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities which have been pre- 
sented above. 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION -- THE 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 
By 


Charles 


Editor’s Note: Mr. William M. McGuire, Super- 
visor of Education, E] Reno, Oklahoma, and Mr. 
Harold H. Pryse, Supervisor of Education, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, served as consultants for this article. 
Vocational Training in Correctional Education 


Correctional education programs are usually 
divided into three departments: academic, social 
and vocational. Vocational training, which is to 
be discussed in this article, is extremely important 
to any pattern of correctional education. It has 
often been said by institutional people that skilled 
tradesmen seldom enter prison as law offenders. 
No doubt there are reasons for such observa- 
tion. Let us look and see what is required to 
become a skilled individual. First, to acquire the 
necessary proficiency one must have the patience 
and stability to spend many hours learning the 
required operations. In so doing one is bound to 
develop a certain amount of self control and 
emotional stability which is so lacking in the 
majority of the men we receive. Also, a successful 
tradesman must perform his work in a neat, 
exacting and efficient manner. This cannot be 
done unless the individual develops a sense of 
pride and self-satisfaction in working at his 
trade. Certainly such traits will produce a happier 
and better socially adjusted person. We ail know 
that man has to work if he is to be successful in 
our society. If a man possesses a trade he has 
something to offer when entering the labor 
market - a means of making a living and supplying 
his worldly necessities in a lawful manner. Of 
course we know that the learning of manual skills 
wil not cure the ill of offenders. Yet we do know 
that it is certainly one of the practical approaches 
to be used in preparing many in our care for 
their return to society. 


Vocational training must be a special-interest 
program. Such a program is based on the as- 
sumption that the individual has crystallized his 
vocational interests in one field or type of oc- 
cupation. An institutional vocational program is 
developed by preparing specific training cur- 
riculum for each trade area. This type of educa- 
tion proposes to teach the individual the specific 
skills and related know'edge associated with an 
occupation, and to develop such traits as self- 
reliance, safety consciousness, and leadership 
qualities. It is not a program designed to explore 
a variety of vocational interests in the individual 
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but to prepare him for work in a specific occu- 
pation. 


Program Objectives 


Basically there is little difference between the 
primary objectives of a vocational program in the 
public schools and one in a correctional setting, 
so far as the teaching of skills and related trade 
knowledge is concerned. If there is a difference, 
it lies in the development of character traits and 
social concepts. The correctional instructor, how- 
ever, is faced not only with the problem of devel- 
oping these traits and concepts but also with the 
problem of changing many twisted attitudes 
which ordinarily do not confront the public school 
instructor. This is an extremely difficult task 
and one of the reasons for the development of 
vocational guidance and counseling courses. The 
following might be considered as representing the 
objectives of a vocational program as related to 
correctional education: 


1. To develop persons, poorly equipped voca- 
tionally, through well-organized training in 
practical shop practices and related trade 
knowledge, to become machine operators, ad- 
vanced apprentices or journeymen capable of 
qualifying for such employment upon release. 
At the very least, there should be the attain- 
ment of entry skills for employment. 


To change attitudes which have developed 
poor work habits for the person during pre- 
vious employment. 


5. To change feelings of despair and incompe- 
tence to feelings of self-reliance and confi- 
dence. 


4. To change personality traits which have pro- 
duced poor employer-worker relationships. 


To develop the desirable social and ethical 
attitudes essential to success in industrial 
work and community living. 


In order to fulfill these objectives, it is evident 
that a program must be formulated -which will 
provide skill training and related trade knowledge 
and will also give guidance and counsel necessary 
to change aititudes. A vocational guidance or 
personality course should become a part of the 
vocational curriculum. The following objectives 
are suggested: 


1. To help inmates understand more fully the 
problems of supervisors, and to help them 
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develop attitudes conducive to good personal 
relations with supervisors and management. 


2. Todiscuss the psychological aspects of human 
behavior and establish acceptable standards 
of behavior both in the work situation and in 
the community. 


3. To emphasize the importance of good work 
habits, as well as how to get along with fellow 
employees. 


4. To provide information regarding the effec- 
tive way to apply for a job. 


5. To develop attitudes of job stability and to 
help inmates realize the value of steady em- 
ployment. 


Course Development 


The training in manipulative skills should be 
developed around the mechanical, construction, 
and maintenance trades, and when possible, cours- 
es in agriculture and commercial subjects should 
be a part of the program. Due to the varied levels 
of personal ability, training should be offered in 
the low index trades—those requiring little tech- 
nical knowledge—as well as high index trades 
that require a high level of technical knowledge. 


The first step in the development of a voca- 
tional trade course is the preparation of an in- 
structional analysis. The analysis sets forth the 
operations and related information to be taught 
by the shop instructor, also the necessary instruc- 
tional aids. Operations are classified as either 
production operations or servicing operations. 
Production operations involve the construction 
of some specific article, while servicing operations 
involve adjusting, replacing, installing, or repair- 
ing something. Related information is usually 
classified as general, technical, socio-economic, 
and safety information. Briefly, general infor- 
mation deals with the history of the trade and 
information concerning materials, tools, and ma- 
chines used in the trade. Technical information 
deals with specifications of materials, fabrication 
procedures, and materials to help the individual 
make proper decisions in performing work jobs. 
Socio-economic information deals with such topics 
as labor laws, unions, social security, etc. Safety 
covers topics on first aid, safe practices in han- 
d'ing tools and machines, general conduct in the 
shop and what safety means to the company. 


No attempt will be made in this article to 
explain in detail the techniques and methods used 
in preparing the analysis or in assembling the 
material for instructional use, except for two 
points. These are the value to be found in a pre- 
liminary foreman conference and in the collabora- 
tion between the shop instructor and the voca- 
tional staff in the development of the course 
outline. If prospective vocational instructors 
could have the benefit of a foreman conference 
conducted within the institution by an efficient 
and practical teacher-trainer (possibly from the 
State Board of Education), great value should 
accrue to the organizing effort. And, there is 
nothing .which can so thoroughly alienate the 


shop instructor from the vocational staff as to 
be handed a course analysis, or outline, to which 
he has not made a substantial contribution. He is 
the tradesman and it is he who is in the best posi- 
tion to supply information regarding both the 
practical and related aspects of the trade. Those 
facing the problem of developing vocational cours- 
es should study the following texts: 


1. Selvidge, R. W. “How to Teach a Trade,” 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1923. 


2. Fryklund, Verne C., “Trade and Job Analys- 
is,” Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1952. 


3. Hill, W. E. and Ewing, C. H., “Material and 
Methods for Vocational Training,” McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1942. 


4. Giachino, J. W. and Gallington, R. O., “Course 
Construction in Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education,” American Technical Soci- 
ety, Chicago, Illinois, 1954. 

Standards 


When we speak about establishing standards 
for measuring the results of a vocational program, 
we should keep in mind that the final test is the 
ability of the student, when leaving the training, 
to secure a job in industry and be able to hold 
it. We also should realize that there are many 
situations in vocational training where there is 
no known method of setting up standards which 
can be depended upon as more reliable than the 
exercise of good judgment by the instructor 
based upon his past experiences. Yet, there are 
several standards that we should establish, such 
as entrance standards—physical condition, aca- 
demic educational level, time required for ade- 
quate training; standards which will assure that 
the subject matter or course content is actually 
used in the practice of the occupation itself; 
standards requiring that the quality of equipment 
and tools correspond to those set up by the occu- 
pation in industry; and that safety precautions 
and devices be established in accordance with 
industrial standards. Such standards can usually 
be obtained by consulting competent members of 
the occupation or by visiting with plant and con- 
struction supervisors. The trade and industries 
division of the State Department of Education is 
another source of assistance. It is always helpful 
to any program to be officially recognized by the 
State Department of Education and have diplomas 
or certificates of achievement issued signifying 
that the program meets state standards. 
Installing the Program 


The first effort to be made in establishing a 
program is getting the approval of the institution 
administrators to develop a program, and assur- 
ance of their backing in developing it. This back- 
ing cannot be of a passive nature; it must be an 
active and sincere effort on the part of the top 
administrators. No vocational director, by his 
own efforts, can be expected to make the changes 
necessary in the procedures that have established 
prison traditions down through the years. We 
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must also remember that nothing is sensed so 
quickly by the inmate as a program which is a 
farce. This is often the case when strong admin- 
istrative support is lacking. 


To do an effective selling job the vocational 
director must prepare detailed plans for presenta- 
tion at a conference meeting of top officials, 
covering the philosophy and operating procedures 
of his program. Above all, his proposed program 
must be one which will be workable within an 
institution setting. The following are suggested 
items that should be covered in his presentation: 


1. Philosophy and specific objectives of the 
program. 

2. Training areas that can be developed within 
the present set-up of the institution. 


3. Training areas that need to be developed and 
are not now available within the present 
institution set-up. 


Instructor personnel requirements. 
Equipment and facility requirements. 
Yearly operating budget requirements. 


Operating procedures of the proposed pro- 
gram: 
a. Method of trainee selection. 


b. Trainee assignment and removal proce- 
dures. 


ec. Training time to be allatted for shop and 
classroom work. 


d. Training records and job placement pro- 
cedures. 


The next logical step in the installation of a 
program is the organizing and training of the 
vocational staff. Regardless of whether the staff 
is recruited from already established prison per- 
sonnel or from public schools, there will be a need 
for giving some specialized training before the 
program is put into operation. Instructors with 
prison experience and no teaching experience 
should be taught the techniques and methods 
used in giving vocational instruction, while in- 
structors without prison experience but with voca- 
tional teaching experience should be given training 
in prison techniques and methods. The following 
are some suggested topics for staff training ses- 
sions: 

1. Suggestions for training people with prison 
experience: 


a. Explanation of philosophy and objectives 
of the program. 


b. How to prepare an instructional analysis. 


c. How to assemble and use teaching ma- 
teriais acquired through the analysis. 


d. How to prepare and use instructional aids. 
How to keep and use training records. 


f. Classroom methods and techniques of 
teaching. 


2. Suggestions for training people without pris- 


on experience: 


a. Explanation of philosophy and objectives 
of the program. 


b. Instructor-inmate relationships. 

ec. Contraband and its implications. 
d. Prison discipline. 

e. Regulations governing tool control. 


Although the above type of training is suggest- 
ed initially, it should be kept in mind that instruc- 
tor training sessions should be held periodically 
to discuss problems concerning the operation and 
improvement of the program as it develops. 


Program Coritributions 


The vocational program can help the classifi- 
cation committees in making institutional job 
p.acements through recommendations based on 
interpretations of aptitude scores and special 
interest tests. They can also crystallize the inter- 
ests of individuals in a training program through 
shop tours and personal interviews before initial 
classification. Providing up-to-date training pro- 
gress reports showing the individual’s weaknesses 
and strengths when program re-adjustment is 
— is also a function of the vocational 
staff. 


Vocational training develops workers more rap- 
idly than chance training or strictly on-the-job 
training, thus reducing waste and improving the 
quality of work performed. This is particularly 
true in areas such as food service, where the end 
product quality is as equally dependent upon the 
skill of the worker as the quality of the ingredi- 
ents. In many cases the inmate who has been 
unapproachable from the treatment standpoint 
becomes more receptive to other treatment pro- 
grams as a result of successful experience in a 
vocational program. 


Inmate motivation is no doubt the greatest 
contribution non-vocational staff members can 
make to he!p the vocational program. No program 
can have too much of this kind of support. Cus- 
todial personnel, in their daily contacts, can assist 
by words of encouragement to those enrolled in 
training programs. Also, through their knowledge 
of the needs of challenging cases they can do much 
in the way of counseling these men toward educa- 
tionai pursuits. The classification—parole officers 
can help in the motivation of the inmate and also 
in advising the vocational staff of the most prac- 
ilcai training tor prospective trainees because of 
the.r knowiedge concerning re.ease employment 
possibilities. Another contribution that the case 
worker staff can make is to see that trainees 
obtain employment in the occupation in which 
they received training. This is the last step by 
the institution in the correctional process and 
one of the most important. Without appropriate 
placement, all of the effort put forth by the 
trainee in learning a trade and re-adjusting his 
attitudes may be lost. We must remind ourselves 
again and again that the real test of a vocational 
program is the satisfactory adjustment of the 
trainee in the occupation and in the community. 
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A Potentially Skilled Tradesman 


Fr. Donald F. Sheehy, O.P. 


Catholic Chaplain 
District of Columbia, Department of Corrections 


Every year thousands of men and women pour 
through the gates of our institutions. For some, 
this is their first look at the “inside.” But for 
all too many this is a return trip. Why a man 
will commit a crime still puzzles society. Why 
he will return to prison continues to plague the 
minds of penologists. 


It is generally admitted that due to overcrowd- 
ed conditions rehabilitation is, practically speak- 
ing, nonexistent. With a minimum of space and 
a maximum in population, the problem of security 
is paramount. But for Training and Treatment 
personnel, security is not the particular problem. 
Ours is one of rehabilitation. Our interest lies in 
finding some solution to the most perplexing 
question—what can we do to solve the problem of 
recidivism? 

While certainly not a panacea, proper employ- 
ment would do much to stem the tide of recidi- 
vism. At first blush it may seem strange to find 
those of us engaged in Training and Treatment 
discussing Inmate Employment. After all, we 
work on the inside and it would seem to be up to 
the Parole Board to take over once a man is 
considered a sufficient risk to do “time” on the 
outside. 

Yet, we are “doing time” for one purpose—to 
rehabilitate those committed to our institutions. 
And if employment is a problem in rehabilitation, 
then it is also our problem. Then too, real educa- 
tion is education of the whole man, and only 
religious education can adequately prepare one to 
face life’s perplexing problems. Hence, above all 
others, we should be the most keenly aware of 
psychosomatic difficulties. 

A few years ago, a small group of Catholic 
prison chaplains decided that the time for play- 
making was over. Their decision occasicned a 
call to action. Banded together in the common 
cause of trade-training for the adult offender, 
this newly-organized movement established its 
headquarters in the nation’s capital. Under the 
direction of Fr. Carl J. Breitfeller, 0.P., Catholic 
Chaplain for the District of Columbia, Derart- 
ment of Corrections, (also Executive Assistant 
of the American Correctional Chaplains’ Associ- 
ation) the program began to assume definite 
shape. 

Because of the many ramifications this pro- 
gram would effect in the labor field, it was gen- 
erally felt that before the movement could get on 
its feet, it must first meet with the approval of 
the Department of Labor. Months of relentless 


efforts were rewarded when James Mitchell, Sec- 
retary of Labor, officially opened the door to the 
program and gave it his whole-hearted endorse- 
ment. Then, to prove that hig endorsement was 
more than one in name only, he appointed 
William J. Moore, Special Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U. 
S. Department of Labor, to carry his endorse- 


ment to its logical conclusion. So much for the 
background. 


We have in our prisons an untapped source of 
potentially skilled labor. But, sad to say, very lit- 
tle is being done to use it or even to cultivate it. 
As a result men and women are being released 
daily from our prisons without the advantage of 
knowing any skilled trade. Their years of confine- 
ment have been exactly that—confinement. Upon 
their release they are no different than when 
they were sentenced. They may be a few years 
older - but that only makes it more difficult for 
them to secure employment. While answering 
this difficulty, the program of Pre-Apprentice- 
ship Training would also serve a threefold bene- 
fit. If adopted by our institutions the prisons 
would benefit, the prisoner would benefit, and 
most importantly - society itself would benefit. 


Presently, every institution has its industrial 
shops. Yet, very few of these shops adequately 
train the inmate in a particular shop trade so 
that he may enter that trade upon his release. 
But suppose that those same shops were set up 
to meet union standards and let us further sup- 
pose that the inmates’ work was also required 
to come up to union standards. Then let us 
suppose even further that since his work would 
now meet union standards, the union would 
recognize and accredit that time in the prison 
shop as time spent as a pre-apprentice, enabling 
the inmate upon his release to find trade employ- 
ment more readily. Would you call this doing 
something about the problem of recidivism. ..??7? 


Any work which is done in the prison is always 
carried on by the inmates. It is they who print 
the prison paper, repair and maintain the fleet 
of prison trucks. It is they who are the prison 
cooks, the orderlies in the hospital. It is they 
who supply the brawn for the institution’s build- 
ing programs. But, a!l too often, a job that wouid 
take only a few months on the outside is stretched 
out for a period of years on the inside. “We are 
going nowhere, so why hurry?” “Besides, we have 
to keep the men busy.” So the argument goes.-.-. 
Yet co-existent with this excuse is the complaint 
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of the inadequacy of skilled labor. Then too, when 
the plant finally is completed to relieve the 
overcrowded conditions, the population has so 
grown in the years that it took to complete the 
plant that the institution is once again over- 
crowded. In other words, it is one of those 
vicious circles which no one seems to be willing 
to break, 


But now, let us suppose that the inmates work- 
ing on a ‘building were fulfilling partial pre- 
apprenticeship in a trade they wanted to follow 
upon their release. Let us further suppose that 
the requirement for fulfillment of this partial 
pre-apprenticeship would be that the work meet 
vnion standards. Is it not reasonable to assume 
t*at the work would progress faster, more effi- 
ciently and more effectively? After all, the 
riain reason the inmates will not work at maxi- 
mom efficiency on an institution building is be- 
cause they ‘are not getting anything out of it.’ 
““ith a pre-apprenticeship training program, the 
cause for this ineffective labor problem is re- 


moved. The inmates will profit from working— 


they will be fulfilling a requirement for entrance 
into their chosen trade. The more they ‘put out’ 
while in prison, the more they stand to gain upon 
their release. Then, since this work would be 
inspected according to union standards, the men 
would take a certain pride in doing their work 
well. For they would be the ones to suffer the 
most from inefficient and ineffective work. No- 
body works as well as when he has an incentive 
for doing his work well. 

As a consequence, the prison stands to gain. 
The work would be completed more rapidly and 
would be of a higher calibre. At the same time 
the problem of work supervision and security-on- 
the-job would be lessened. For now the inmate, 
and he alone, would stand to lose if he presented 
a disciplinary problem. 

The inmate would also stand to gain the most 
when it came time for parole. When a man is 
about to be paroled it is mandatory that he have a 
y'ace to live, a sponsor or parole advisor and last- 
ly. a job. Unless all three are approved, he will 
not be released from the institution. The obtain- 
ing of employment has been a constant thorn in 
all of our sides. Most men will accept any work, 
vet they are prepared for nothing. Before looking 
for a job for a parolee, the usual question is asked 
of him, “What can you do?” “Anything. . .” 
“Can you fly an airplane?” “Well, .... no...” 
“Have a trade? Electrician? Plumber? Carpen- 
ter?” “No. ...” “Then you can’t do anything 
except swing a pick and shovel...” And so it 
goes. Inmates trying to get out, chaplains trying 
to get jobs to get them out, yet the men are not 
really proficient and/or skilled in any one field. 
As a result the procurement of employment is a 
haphazard affair with the constant risk of plac- 
ing a parolee in a job completely foreign to his 
temperament and work habits. 

Some of the alleged reasons for violating parole 
are unemployment, or working at a job that did 
noc provide sufficient income for the parolee and 
4s amily. A man with a trade, even though his 
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work may be seasonal, does not face this problem 
and his chances for violating parole should thus 
be greatly lessened. A trade can alsu prevent a 
family man from seeking that second job to make 
ends meet, which often results in a lessening of 
those familial virtues so necessary to bind a 
family together. 


Lastly, society stands to gain. Labor leaders 
constantly deplore the fact that contrary to the 
prevailing public opinion, accomplished trades- 
men are few and far between. Many feel that 
trade unions are overcrowded. The truth of the 
matter is that trade union officials fear the ex- 
tinction of their trades because of the paucity 
of new members. Men possessed with financial 
impatience refuse to fulfill the obligation of an 
effectual apprenticeship before becoming a jour- 
neyman. Now more than ever there is a constant 
need for skilled labor, particularly with the ex- 
tensive building programs that are underway 
throughout these United States. In prison we 
have an untapped source of potentially skilled 
workmen. It is about time that potentiality was 
actualized. 


Many of the crimes committed in our cities 
are performed by those haveing a previous record 
or by those who ‘know no other way of life.’ 
Adequate employment would stem, at least par- 
tially, the rising tide of crime. However, I do 
not want to be misunderstood as saying that Pre- 
Apprenticeship Training in prison is the answer 
to all recidivism. It is not.. If a man wants to 
continue in his life of crime, he can always 
rationalize to his state by saying that he has a 
record. Some do this and will continue to exploit 
the fact of a previous commission of a crime. 
While Pre-Apprenticeship Training may only be 
a small step towards stemming the tide of recidiv- 
ism, at least it is a step. 


In instituting such a program, the greatest 
single obstacle would seem to be convincing the 
pubiic of its advantages to them. As we well know, 
because of the widespread publicity given to 
crimes and the sensationalism with which crime 
is reported, the average public citizen today is 
fearful of any man who has been in prison. So- 
ciety must be taught that it is they who, in the 
person of the Judge, sentence an offender to be 
confined in a correctional institution. Society 
musi also be taught that this confinement is to 
atone for the wrong inflicted upon it and to bal- 
ance again the scales of justice. Once an inmate 
has served his sentence, the scales are balanced 
and he has a moral right to re-enter society. 
If society refuses to recognize this right, and 
continues to inflict its punishment upon him, 
then it is society also who is tipping the balance 
toward injustice. 

On the other hand, the inmate should not leave 
the institution with the attitude that the world 
now owes him a living. All he is owed is an ack- 
nowledgement of the right he has, to try and live 
the decent life of a law-abiding citizen. Natural- 
ly, there is bound to be a certain apprehension on 
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Elmer &. Syafer 


Day Academic Teacher 
California State Prison, San Quentin, California 


During the fall quarter of 1958, I was asked 
to take a special student into my first grade 
class to see if I could be of any assistance to 
him. In my fourteen years of San Quentin teach- 
ing experience, which has included grades one 
through most of the high school subjects, this 
inmate presented me with the most difficult 
problem I have ever faced, Fortunately, I have 
a background of training which includes remedial 
reading, teaching the mentally retarded and actual 
speech clinic experience. 

This special inmate student, a negro, was ap- 
proximately twenty-five years of age with red 
hair, about 5’ 7” in height, with an approximate 
weight of 135 lbs. His appearance was undoubt- 
edly a factor which contributed to the develop- 
ment of his reading difficulty. His number was 
in the 18,000 series, which indicated that he had 
been at San Quentin quite some time, as our 
numbers are currently about 56,000. His special 
problem of speech was aggravated by the humour- 
ous and ludicrous manner in which his mouth 
and body twisted when he attempted to speak. 

His speech was one of extreme effort and 
distortion of the mouth, which resulted in a very 
large and rigid mouth condition. He often shook 
as if he had the ague when he attempted to make 
sounds, Tegether with this, he had a tensing of 
all the muscles of the throat and torso which 
served to stop the natural flow of air through 
his respiratory tract. His tougue seemed to remain 


Special Progress Report 


on an 


Illiterate Speech Defective 


lifted and pressed between his teeth or upper 
gums as he spoke. Consequently, his most common 
sounds were combinations of da-da-da utterances. 

The first step I took with my special teaching 
problem was to familiarize the class with his 
situation, so they would co-operate by accepting 
their fellow student without ridicule. I explained, 
prior to the arrival of the man, that he had a 
speech difficulty and if they wanted to help a 
fellow inmate they should not mock him or even 
appear to be interested, while he was reciting, 


= bother him by mockery or ridicule at any 
ime, 


_ After a period of almost five months of train- 
ing, the special inmate student was still using 
the da-da-da in various inflections and was still 
using his arms and hands to communicate ideas. 

During this time, and subsequently, the inmate 
and I have spent much time attempting to relax 
his lips, as well as to make him feel relaxed 
mentally and physically when he is engaged in 
class work. I have brought jokes from magazines 
to read to him before his class activity in order 
to get him to laugh and feel more at ease. 


After a period of time it was found that he 
could produce most of the sounds of the alphabet 
although many of them were not distinct. We 
were able to start with single letters and syllable 
sounds. After several weeks he was able to pro- 
nounce the word “when” as “weh-en”. Even with 
other single syllable words it was found necessary 
to break them up and pronounce them with 
singlye letter sounds, or at least with certain 
combinations that have one sound as sh, th, (i.e.), 
h-e, for he; w-e, for we; sh-e, for she. 


The membership quota was maintained at a 
satisfactory level, consequently, the other class 
members were quiet during his recitation periods 
and their cooperation was excellent. His attitude 
has also been exceptional and he has an intense 
desire to learn, although along with his handicaps 
he has a very short retention span. 


When given an assignment he apparently puts 
forth great effort, but he constantly had to be 
reminded that “easy does it” or he reverted 
back to loud speaking and facial distortion. 


The inmate did not make continuous progress 
due to hisemotional problems during periods of 
depression and periods of mild elation. However, 
when he was encouraged by comments of the 
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The Adjustment 


The Adjustment Center is a treatment unit 
within the confines of the Deuel Vocational In- 
stitution which houses the emotionally disturb- 
ed inmates who have been separated from the 
general population. The Adjustment Center is 
operated by a treatment team composed of a 
Psychiatrist, Psychologist, medical staff, two 
occupational therapists, general shop instructor, 
a part-time academic teacher, and correctional 
officers who have been carefully selected for 
their interest and abilities in handling the disturb- 
ed cases. The treatment team holds staff meet- 
ings regularly to discuss ways and means of 
handling the more difficult cases. Group therapy 
sessions are conducted regularly for the inmates 
who are willing to participate. In addition to 
~-oup therapy, the inmates are interviewed in- 
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Center Program 


Deuel Vocational Institution 
California Department of Corrections 
Tracy, California 


By 
Alfred H. Yager, 
Supervisor of Education 


dividually by the Psychiatrist and Psychologist. 
Classes are available in academic education, 
general shop, and occupational therapy. Assign- 
ments to these classes are based upon the individ- 
ual needs. 

On an average, about 150 men are available 
for programming ky the Adjustment Treatment 
Staff. A regular review of these cases is made 
by the institution staff, on the recommendation 
of the Psychiatrist, to determine when these 
men are ready to return to the general population 
in order to resume the program designated for 
them by the Guidance Study. The Adjustment 
Center has been an invaluable asset to the morale 
of the institution proper by helping these inmates 
to obtain a better control and understanding of 
their emotional problems. 


- 
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Ft Report of Successful Case 
Placement Coordination Efforts 


LE. 


L, E. Ecke 
Supervisor of Vocational Instruction 
California State Prison, San Quentin 


The following report relates to the case of 
Inmate X, who was paroled from San Quentin 
in January, 1958. 


This case is an example of coordination between 
several State agencies in joint effort with outside 
citizen participation and the San Quentin Sheet 
Metal Trade Advisory Committee. 


Prior to release, subject inmate was an inden- 
tured sheet metal apprentice in the San Quentin 
Vocational Training Program. He had been in 
the program approximately 18 months. Among 
the agencies involved were: Adult Parole Divi- 
sion, Santa Rosa Office; Adult Parole Division, 
Sacramento Central Office; Correctional Classifi- 
cation Office, San Quentin; Vocational Training 
Section, San Quentin; Office of State Apprentice- 
ship Standards, Petaluma; and the Vallejo Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Union. 


The sequence of case work events as they hap- 
pened follows: 


1. Through the efforts of Mr. Ray White, San 
Quentin Sheet Metal Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee member and local Marin County Busi- 
fess Representative of the Sheet Metal 
Union, a commitment to aid the inmate in 
finding employment in the Eureka area, 
through Mr. Burns, Sheet Metal Business 
Representative in that area, was obtained. 
However, this offer of aid in employment 
was contingent on conditions of employment 
in the Eureka area at the time of release. 


2. On approximately January 8th, Mr. White 
was notified by Mr. Burns that conditions 
for employment in the Eureka area were 
poor. He suggested that efforts be made to 
secure a job for the inmate in another area. 

8. Mr. Hutchinson, Eureka Parole Officer, ar- 
ranged release employment through the 
California Employment Service. The type 
of job was not designated. 


4. 


This release plan was approved by the Adult 
Parole Division, Sacramento. 


The situation was presented at a meeting of 
the Marin Sheet Metal Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee on the evening of January 9th, 
as follows: 


a. A request for an apprentice had been filed 
by Curry Sheet Metal, San Anselmo, 
through Mr. Haines, Curry Sheet Metal 
Foreman. 


b. No apprenticeship candidates were found 
to be available on the established list. 


c. Mr. Herman Hale, Representative of the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards, 
recommended San Quentin Inmate X for 
ihe opening. 


d. Mr. Haines, Curry Sheet Metal Shop 
Foreman, said he would clear with Mr. 


Curry, owner of Curry Sheet Metal, and 
notify Mr. Hale. 


Mr. Hale was notified on January 10th that 
Mr. Curry had no objection to employing 
San Quentin Inmate X. 


Mr. Hale then immediately contacted Mr. 
Ray White for union clearance. 


Following this, Mr. White contacted Mr. 
Ecke, Supervisor of Vocational Instruction 
at San Quentin, on the evening of January 
10th at his home, and advised that: 
a. Mr. White would give the inmate appli- 
cant the necessary union clearance. 


b. Mr. White stated that he was leaving for 
Los Angeles on business on Monday, 
January 13th, and intended to return by 
10:00 A.M., Tuesday, January 14th. He 
wanted to know if subject could be held 
until he could reach the institution on 
January 14th to give him his union clear- 
ance and indoctrination. 


c. Mr. Ecke stated he would obtain the in- 
formation and notify Mr. White prior to 
10:00 A.M., Monday, January i3th. 
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6. 


Mr. Ecke contacted Mr. Joe O’Brien, Cor- 


‘rectional Classification Officer at San Quen- 


tin, by phone on the evening of January 
10th. 


a. The plan of action was dicussed which 
would meet Mr. White’s request. 


b. An agreement was reached to meet the 
first thing Monday morning and develop 
the case release procedure. 


. Mr. Ecke contacted Mr. John Meenan, In- 


structor in Sheet Metal at San Quentin, by 
phone on the evening of January 19th and 
discussed the particulars of the case. 


. Mr. Ecke and Mr. O’Brien met at 8:00 A.M, 


Monday, January 13th, at San Quentin. 


a. Mr. O’Brien ca'’ed Nr. Kenny of the Santa 
Rosa Parole Office. Both agreed it best 
not to disturb the case, other than to 
permit subject to stop and interview Mr. 
Curry with Paro'e Officer Tobin, who 

.- would be his outside Paro.e Officer. Mr. 
Kenny suggested that this idea be clear- 
ed with the Central Office in Sacramento. 


b. Mr. O’Brien called Mr: Brennan, Chief 
. Placement Officer, Sacramento Central 
Office, and was given approval to pro- 
ceed according to plans. 


‘ec. Mr. O’Brien returned the call to Santa 


Rosa, and informed Mr. Kenny that their 
plan was cleared by Sacramento. Mr. 

_ O’Brien requested Mr. Tobin to be present 
on -.January 14th at release time. 


‘ Mr. Ecke called Mr. White, notified him of 


the plan, and assured him that subject inmate 
would be available in accordance with their 
plans, 


a. Inmate X was kept abreast of develop- 
ments through Instructor Meenan, and 
expressed not only willingness but enthus- 
iasm for the plan. 


. Mr. Ecke called Mr. Hale in Petluma, and 
related the request of Mr. White to meet 


him at the institution at approximateiy 11:00 
A.M. on January 14th. 


--a. Mr. Hale called Mr. Curry for an appoint- 


ment on the 14th to complete the case. 


. Inmate X was released at 10:00 A.M. on 
- January 14th, as planned. 


a. He met his wife at the East Gate, and 
- waited for Mr. White’s arrival from the 
airport about 11:00 A.M. 


. Mr. White’s secretary notified Mr. Ecke at 


10:45 that Mr. White had just arrived at the 

airport, and that it would be approximately 

11:45 before he reached the institution. 

a. Inmate X was notified of this delay at 
East Gate. 


. Mr. Hale and Parole Officer Joe Tobin ar- 


rived at the institution and were escorted 
to Mr. O’Brien’s office by Mr. Ecke, where 


the case was discussed. 


a. The change of arrival time by Mr. White 
necessitated a call by Mr. Hale to Mr. 
Curry, at which time an appointment 
was made for Mr. Tobin to discuss the 

case with Mr, Curry at 2:00 P.M. 


17. At 11:45 A.M. Messrs. Tobin, Hale and Ecke 
proceeded to East Gate. 


a. Mr. Meenan was discussing matters with 
subject parolee and his wife. 


b. Mr. White arrived. 


iS. Mr, White issued release to parolee for the 

19. The paro'ee was given indoctrination by 

Messrs. White, Hale and Meenan while his 

wife waited. 


20. Mr. Tobin returned the parolee to his wife. 
a. Following this, he took them to San Rafael 
“or lunch. 


b. The appointment was kept with Mr. Curry 
at 2:00 P.M. 


21. The job was secured upon interview with 
Mr. Curry. 
a. Temporary living arrangements for sub- 


ject and his wife were arranged at a 
small local hotel. 


This accounting, while it may seem long and 
cumbersome, points up the vast number of con- 
siderations that must be given the handling of 
any one of these cases. This is especially true 
when ‘circumstances change conditions at the 
last moment, and all people concerned are not 
sufficiently informed. It was Mr. O’Brien’s con- 
cern that this be handled properly and that all 
peopie involved be informed and/or consulted, 
and this is the reason for the great number of 
phone calls. We feel that the procedure was 
— because these considerations were 
iaken, 


This was the first time that the Trade Advisory 
Committee and the institution have had an op- 
portunity to p-ace one of our sheet metal trainees 
in the immediate Marin County area. While none 
of us are anxious for cases as complicated as 
this, or as time consuming, we were all pleased, 
i be.ieve, in having had the experience, and in 
seeing that our system was still flexible enough 
to handle such a case. 


The politician was late arriving at the meeting 
where he was to make an address. As he was 
about to walk onto the platform, a reporter tug- 
ged at his sleeve. 

“What do you think about the tax situation?” 
the reporter inquired, 

“Don’t bother me now,” the politician replied 
testily. “I haven’t time to think...I’ve got to 
talk.” 
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Evaluation of an Orientation Procedure at a Correctional 


Institution for Women 


Russell N. Cassel, Ed.D. 
School Psycholgist, 
Fontana Unified School District, 
Fontana, California 


This article is concerned with evaluating a 
routine orientation therapy program at a cor- 
reciional institution for women in California, and 
with a view toward determining the degree to 
which certain psychological needs present in 
newly entering and re-entering women are not 
being met. 

Orien‘ation Therapy Program 

The genera! structure of the present orienta- 
tien therapy program involves groups of from 
10 to 12 newly entering or re-entering women 
to the institution in an informal and permissive 
discussion type of activity. During the past year 
because of administrative expediency and to in- 
sure total coverage of all in-coming inmates, con- 
siderably larger groups have been the rule. 

Six one hour peroids of therapy are involved, 
each accomplished on a seperate day, and with 
three sessions given per week to the newly enter- 
ing inmates, and two sessions for the re-entering 
ones. The sessions begin as soon after the first 
week of admittance as is feasible. Each one of 
the six therapy sessions is based on a separate 
theme with the ultimate and aggregate objectives 
directed at developing readiness on the part of 
the women for their effective participation in the 
correctional program within the institution. 


The usual therapy sessions begin by the psy- 
chologist presenting a summarized notion of the 
theme for the respective peroid followed by a 
group discussion of dynamics relative to the theme 
for the day, but always pertinent to the indi- 
vidual’s own specific problem. All individuals are 
encouraged and expected to participate in each 
of the sessions, but only within the limits of 
their particular interests. Often, during the in- 
itial 10 or 15 minute presentation by the psy- 
chologist, prepared training aids are utilized. 

No single approach to therapy is utilized, and 
during the usual six period program the various 
approaches to therapy are included: friendship 
therapy, expression therapy, educational therapy, 
bibliotherapy, directive therapy, role playing ther- 
apy, and a host of other approaches as the specific 
needs emerge and so indicate. 

Factors Pertinent to Correction-Extrinsic 
to Individual 

Authority Relations Outside of Institution. 
Many women entering or re-entering the institu- 
tion have been under long periods of stress 
involved in their trial and conviction prior to 
commitment. During this period often excessive 
hostile and aggressive feelings have been gen- 
erated, and the women need assistance to reconcile 


Robert B. VanVorst, M.A. 
Senior Clinical Psychologist, 
California Inst. for Women 

Corona, California 


such feelings or deal with them effectively. Such 
feelings are often directed at the district attorney 
presiding at their trial, police who made the 
arrest and provided evidence for conviction, the 
court and judge who made the sentence, neighbors 
and peers, and sometimes members of one’s im- 
mediate family who offered incriminating testi- 
mony. 

The principal objective of this session is cath- 
artic in nature, and to insure that the institution 
provides a sympathetic understanding of the 
person’s problems. At the termination of this 
period it is hoped that the inmate will view the 
main function of the institution as being correct- 
ive in nature, tend to disassociate the commitment 
‘egal machinery from the correctional program, 
and to develop a general attitude of acceptance 
planned. 


Defining Institutional Authority Re'ations. 


The theme for the second therapy session is 
concerned primarily with defining relations be- 
tween the inmate and the professional, admini- 
strative, and custodial employees within the in- 
stitution. Considerable attention, in this regards, 
is paid to defining the present therapeutic rela- 
tions and the general nature of limitations which 
are imposed on the inmate. During this session 
certain opportunities afforded in the correctional 
program are explained, which include the follow- 
ing: educational, vocational, medical and health 
facilities. 

The general objective of this session is to 
develop and facilitate the full and complete co- 
operation of the inmate with reference to institu- 
tional personnel, and with a view toward imple- 
menting a specially tailored program which best 
meets the needs of each individual; but always 
within the purview of the available facilities. At 
the termination of this period it is hoped that 
the individual wi!l perceive of the institution as 
fostering the integrity and respect of all inmates 
as human beings at all times, and that the common 
objectives in such a cooperative enterprise are 
best served through complete and continuous co- 
operation of everyone. 

Inmate Peer Relations and Group Syntallics. 
During this session each individual is encouraged 
to express her own psychological needs with re- 
spect to peer relations and group identification. 
Here for the first time the personality (syntallics) 
of the group as a unit emerges, and every effort 
is made to facilitate indentification by the in- 
dividual with the group membership. Efforts are 
made to illustrate the social climate present in 
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the institution, and the significance of such a 
climate to the welfare of individuals. Here for 
the first time the psychologist makes the complete 
transition from his initial role as an authority 
figure to that of a correctional psychologist. 

The general objective of this session is to 
develop a sensitivity within the single inmate 
to the ethnic structure and syntallics of a prison 
group. The individual should accept and under- 
stand the usual condition of solidarity between 
and among individuals and the group in a correct- 
ional institution. 

Factors Pertinent to Correction-Intrinsic 
to Individual 

Mental Health. During this period the emphasis 
ig placed on the psychological dynamics involved 
in persanal and emotional adjustment of the in- 
dividual. Here personal discussions are guided 
toward better understanding of why certain 
mechanisms are selected by one individual; while 
other persons under quite similiar circumstances 
tend to elect quite different mechanisms. During 
this period concern is given to the nature of 
stress and loneliness, and means for dealing with 
these problems effectively. 

During this period the general objective is to 
indicate the need for individual and personal in- 
volvement as a vehicle to human happiness. In- 
dividuals should believe that one of the important 
conditions of a happy person is involvement in 
a continuous process of goal setting and goal 
striving. 

Need for Ego-Ideal. During this period the 
three worlds which an individual lives in are 
emphasized: (1) self-the way the individual per- 
ceives things, (2) social-the way one’s peers per- 
ceive things, and (3) ideal-the way the church, 
school, and parents perceive things. Here the in- 
dividual is guided to an acceptance of the need 
for an ego ideal to be used as a guide or blue 
print for personal planning and development; also, 
of the need for reasonable agreement between 
the self accepted ego ideal and the general pat- 
terns of the respective culture, 

The general objective of this session is to 
develop a feeling on the part of the individual 
to accept self-responsibility for own personal de- 
velopment and growth, and a readiness to accept 
guidance and counseling toward this end. 

Family and Parole. This period deals with the 
nature of social stigma with respect to having 
had a prison record, and means of dealing with 
such conditions effectively. Here, also, discussion 
is held relative to the conditions and nature of 
parole, and the kind of expectations to entertain 
in this regards. 

The principal objective of this session is to 
develop an appreciation for the correctional pro- 
visions available, and the feeling of a need on the 
part of each inmate that her own best interest is 
served by taking complete advantage of maxi- 
mum activities possible. 

Scope of Evaluation 

Separate evaluative samplings were made of 
upwards of 200 women inmates shortly after their 
compietion of the therapy program, and as a 
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means of identifying tension or chronic need 
areas present which were not dealt with, or dealt 
with inadequately in the therapy. In several in- 
stances group critiques were held for the same 
purpose. In spite of the negative orientation of 
the evaluative approach, inmates tended to em- 
phasize the positive values they believed present, 
and this, to be sure, was included as a portion of 
the evaluation. 
Findings 

Overwhelming Group Acceptance 

The evaluation indicated an overwhelming ac- 
ceptance of the orientation therapy program by 
nearly all of the women inmates involved in the 
study, and this favorable endorsement was ex- 
pressed both in the group critiques and in the 
individual interviews. Generally, at the end of 
the therapy sessions great numbers of the in- 
mates would tarry behind with repeated efforts 
to continue the discussions underway; often they 
would ask for private appointments with the psy- 
chologist to follow-up on personal aspects which 
they did not desire to discuss in the group 
meeting. 

Facilitates Group Cohesion 

There was much evidence that the program 
was facilitating group cohesion as evidenced by 
expressions and actions of the women. Letters 
from parolees ware addressed to Mr. “V. V.’s” 
group (Mr. VanVorst, Senior Clinical Psycholo- 
gist), and through such letters discussions were 
continued of both anticipated and actual prob- 
lems faced in the field while on parole. Repeated 
efforts are being made by most of the inmates 
to avoid missing scheduled sessions, and discus- 
sions at the dining room table often is a continua- 
tion of the therapy sessions. 
Need For Additional Program Prior To Rel!case 

Approximately 80 percent of all women in- 
volved in the survey indicated that the bigges: 
problem they felt they faced was preparing for 
release, and they suggested the need for an addi- 
tional psycho-therapy program designed to facil- 
itate the transition from the institution back to 
civilian life and family. A sampling of inmates 
who were in the institution more than a year 
indicated the same felt need to be present, and a 
chronic concern for better preparation to re-enter 
their family and community on parole. 
Need for Specialized Extended Therapy Programs 

The evaluation pointed-up rather vividly an 
immediate need for extended periods of special- 
ized group therapy to serve as a catalyst in the 
correctional program for the habilitation of such 
common problems as: opiate addiction, excessive 
“free floating” anxiety-with possible supplement 
of narcosynthesis, despondency and depression 
with narcosynthesis and music therapy. as pos- 
sible supplements, and others. 

Need for Additional Individual 
Psycho-therapy Facilities 

The really important and exaggerated need that 
was pointed-up in this evaluation was for addi- 
tional individual counseling and therapy facilities, 
and the need for additional psychological person- 
nel in the institution. 
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Dale Carnegie Course Progress 


By John J. Will, Sr. Officer 
U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas 


In April, 1952, the idea and purpose of the Dale 
Carnegie Course was presented to the Warden of 
the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Mr. Walter Hunter listened to Harold 
.\bbott, the Regional Director, and Vic Stromsted, 
Kansas City Area Manager, make point after point 
on how the course would be of benefit to the in- 
mates and to the institution. The second visit 
of this. pair of Dale Carnegie enthusiasts to the 
penitentiary was also in April of 1952. Warden 
Hunter had called upon our Supervisor of Educa- 
tion to attend this meeting. As a result, the first 
Dale Carnegie Class in any penitentiary-type in- 
stitution began in May of 1952. There have been 
two classes per year since then, with 516 graduates 
at the end of Class XVI. 


Our Supervisor of Education selected 27 in- 
mates from a group he had called to his office 
early in May. These prisoners formed the first 
Dale Carnegie Class in the penitentiary. Some 
of these men were skeptical; others were cautious. 
Some volunteered for the four hours of freedom 
from the cell on Saturday evenings; others had 
the “what can I lose” attitude. Under the capa- 
ble guidance of the “outside” instructors, the 27 
were soon convinced of the worth of Dale Car- 
negie classes. Their genuine enthusiasm was 
proved by the large number of inquiries for en- 
rollment in future classes. The NEW ERA, a 
quarterly publication by the inmates at Leaven- 
worth, gave the course excellent coverage in the 
summer issue of 1952. 

The Supervisor of Education continued to se- 
lect the inmates for the second and third classes. 
Thirty-five students seemed to be the optimum 
number of students for each class. Requesis jor 
enrollment continued to increase and the method 
of selection was changed. First, all applicants 
were screened by the Classification Commitiee, 
but this method did not “hit the spot.” The 
Parole Officers then took over the task of eval- 
uating the individual applications. Their commen‘s 
were reviewed by the Associate Warden (treat- 
ment) who made the final selections. At the same 
time, the Lieutenants, Vocational Counselor, and 
experienced officers and officials were submi - 
ting names of inmates whom they felt woul 
benefit from the course. Also, a few introverted 
inmates and several of those who were dise-pii- 
nary problems were interviewed. The advantages 
and purposes of the Dale Carnegie program were 
outlined to these men. As a result, the next class 
included volunteers from these groups. However, 
let it be understood, no inmate has evcr been 
forced to enroll for the course. 

The effectiveness of Dale Carnegie training 
with inmates can be expressed by the siate- 
ment from one prisoner. He is fifty-eight 
years of age and serving a life sentence. For the 


past 26 consecutive years he has been confined 
at Leavenworth and Alcatraz. After these 
years in prison he had slipped into the lethargic 
routine of a hopeless “lifer.” An excerpt from 
his letter follows: 


“Where I was in class...- along about the 
fourth session the realization dawned on me 
that these people from the Dale Carnegie 
Foundation sincerely wanted to help me and 
my classmates to help ourselves. The whole 
class of inmates were brought to the point 
where they were ‘pulling’ for each other to 
succeed. A sort of camaraderie spirit pre- 
vailed—which still prevails and is noticeable 
in my classmates four years later.” 


Mr. Carnegie paid a visit to one of the sessions 
of Class Four. This was the first visit paid by 
Mr. Carnegie to any penitentiary. He conducted 
the “A” part of the session and gave the men 
an inspiring talk. His presence gave further 
impetus to the already great enthusiasm of the 
inmates in the class and in the institution. That 
this enthusiasm has not waned is shown by the 
number of requests for enrollment in the present 
course—five requests for each vacancy. 

What are some of the benefits to the inmate 


graduate? The course is built arount five main 
ideas: 


1. Developing Courage and Self-Confidence 
2. Effective Speaking 

3. Leadership Training 

4. Memory Improvement 

5. Human Relations 


Particular emphasis is placed on increasing 
self-confidence and the improvement of human 
relations. The inmate quoted earlier continues: 


“The Dale Carnegie Course and its rules 
for conduct have made of me a better man— 
mentally, morally and physically. It has 
helped me mentally by encouraging me to get 
acquainted with the ‘great ones’ through 
reading their biographies. Through-out the 
course the instructors feed you just enough 
intellectually to create a desire for more. 


“The course gives one a better moral stand- 
ard to guide himself by on his journey 
through life. Physically I have gained by 
developing the parase: ‘To be enthusiastic, 
act enthusiastic. I practice being energetic 
in everything I do. When I move it is with 
the general appearance that | am going 
somewhere and enjoy going. 

“The Dale Carnegie Course has certainly 
altered my outlook on life. It has broadened 
my horizons and ‘lifted’ me out of the rut of 
prison monotony. It has taught me to seek 
out the good in al:—even those I formerly 
disliked.” 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Techniques Group Counseling 


By 
J. Hartman 
High School Instructor 
California State Prison, Folsom 
Represa, California 


A counselor, in any situation, who says that he 
has success with a certain technique in all circum- 
stances is leaving himself vulnerable to justifi- 
able criticism. But a counselor may state, “The 
group I am working with seems to become more 
cohesive and attain the objectives of social ad- 
justment more easily by using certain developed 
and planned techniques.” 

Having had one of the first counseling sroups 
in Folsom State Prison, I fee! justified in relat- 
ing some of “our” group techniques for exam- 
ination and criticism. 

First, it should be stated that any “technique” 
is only as good as the counselor leading the group 
and all techniques may not necessarily become 
equally successful with different groups. It should 
be possible, however, for any technique to be 
modified sufficiently to fit a certain group situa- 
tion. 

I am a “member” of a group that has been 
meeting continuously since February, 1955. Even 
though most members are classified as “Close 
Custody,” none of the original group remain. 
Neverthe'ess, a certain continuity has been main- 
tained through the personnel of the group. There 
has been no effort to separate the group accord- 
ing to “type of crime,” as it has consisted of 
heterogeneous offenders, including narcotics, and 
homosexuals known as such to the group. 


In working with such a group there are several 
observable stages in their development. The first 
noticeable characteristic in the growth of the 
group is that of “grousing pains.” As most coun- 
selors know, the group may gripe about: officials, 
institutional rules, unfairness of society and the 
whole social structure. In general, the group 
will talk of anyone or anything but “themselves.” 

A second stage of readiness can be recognized 
by the counselor by evidence of the following: 
lack of group enthusiasm, one individual domi- 
nating the discussion, the monopolizing of time by 
two individuals, or several discussions at once by 
groups of two or three. This I call the “carrousel 
period.” The discussion seems to be going in 
circles without any definite objectives or purpose. 

It is at this time the group suggests a state 
of readiness to be offered the following proposal. 

The counselor states: 

“Sure, I know this program is for the “Board” 
but is this so bad? After all, there must be a 
reason for them wanting you in a group. So, we’ll 
do it for them—and if we are able to get some- 
thing out of counseling for ourselves we’re that 
much better off. 
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“Now, the big difference between you and the 
Board is in your goal. You and I know how you 
feel—you are interested in, ‘when do I get out?’ 
The Adult Authority is interested in, ‘How long 
can you stay out?’ Now, let’s approach counsel- 
ing from the Board’s view, as they do have the 
last word.” 

With this definite goal in mind, it is possible 
to introduce the third phase—‘“role playing.” 
This technique is suggested by Dr. Norman 
Fenton.* 


To introduce this stage a counselor must keep 
in mind that “A Successful Board Appearance” 
is the supreme desire of all members—at least 
this may be deduced from visible outward mani- 
festations. Therefore, create the situation where- 
by two members of the class become “Board 
Members”. The counselor acts as chairman of 
the board—in reality a moderator. The members 
of the board are to be rotated as the “chairman” 
sees fit. The “Board” is privileged to question 
the “candidate” for not more than thirty minutes. 
After this, anyone in the group may ask ques- 
tions. In practice, the “Board” usually starts 
the questioning and thus reduces the tensions in 
the individuals. The actual case itself may be 
discussed for several sessions, dropped and then 
discussed again. 

The morale, interest, and general group atti- 
tude seem to undergo a complete change—the 
group should now be a unit trying to help each 
person accomplish his immediate and foremost 
aim— a “Successful Board Appearance.” If there 
is anyone in the group that does not wish his 
case discussed, there will be no pressure to do so. 
On the contrary, men who have been very quiet 
tend to take this opportunity to speak. And after 
only a few meetings it is suggested by the group 
that the counselor check the personal history 
files of the members to substantiate truthful 
statements. 

An important feature ig that at all times the 
group sets the “rules” of the game, not as dictat- 
ed by the counselor, but as requested by the 
group. 

For any counselor using this technique, J would 
suggest: 

1. Let the group flounder for some time with 

their “grousing pains.” : 

2. The counselor should be very sensitive in 
detecting the period of “readiness” resulting 
from the “carrousel period.” 

(Continued on Page 19) 


*Normun Fenton, An Introduction to Group Counseling. p. 87. 
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TECHNIQUES OF GROUP COUNSELING 
(Continued from Page 18) 


3. The counselor suggest and remind the group 

of the two different goals. 

After these three steps the role playing of the 
“Board Appearance” may be established. 

This is not to say the “rapport”, the “we”, 
and the “our” relationship may be minimized. 
These relationships cannot be over-emphasized. 
They should strengthen and be strengthened by 
the role playing. 

The counselor should never forget his role as 
“moderator” and he may have to remind the group 
of goals, or that, “this group is not interested in 
Bill, Joe, or Jim. We are interested in only you!” 
The goal of the counselor should be to develop 
the group to the place where he can limit his 
parcicipation to “uh-huh” or “well fellows, see you 
next week.” Above all, as a counselor, show sin- 
cerity. Listen to members of one group and follow 
their ideas. For often a member may suggest 
a technique worth trying. 

A counselor may ask, “Am I succeeding?” 


As a possible measurement of counseling, and 
what it meant to one person, I quote: 


“Tt is hard to put down, and even more 
difficult to try and express in speech—what 
l’ve got from counseling. But, here goes! 

“In most cases while listening, a prisoner 
always first seeks an excuse—without even 
knowing it! Sometimes the excuse is jeal- 
ousy, whiskey, anger, or numerous other 
things. A man in our class claimed he did his 
stealing for the sole purpose of trying to help 
his mother. 

“Well! That man forced my excuse to the 
surface. He pointed it square in my face, and 
darn near slapped my breath away. You see, 
I claimed almost the same excuse. But mine 
was a front. I was childish and a failure—Il 
just didn’t want my mother to know she’d 
borne and raised a childish thirty year old 
failure. I’ve got to grow up!” 


A POTENTIALLY SKILLED TRADESMAN 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ihe pari of society, but this apprehension rust 
not be allowed to so control its thinking that 
every former inmate is automatically classed as 
“one of those ex-convicts”—with all that phrase 
implies. Successful rehabilitation demands a 
mutual understanding beiween society and its 
wards, particularly during the difficult period of 
adjustment following the confinement. 

When a man is granted parole, it is sociely 
itself who grants it. By parole, the inmate is 
considered a sufficient risk to serve the remain- 
der of his sentence on the street. Throughout the 
entire period of his parole, the parolee is under 
the supervision of a Parole Officer. If he wishes to 
continue living in society, he must govern h.s 
every atcion to a pre-arranged se: of rules and 


regulations. His hours are controlled, his drink- 
ing habits curtailed. Then since, theoretically 
his years of confinement have given him a disci. 
pline in work, he should be considered as an 
excellent risk for any employer. For here, the 
employer need not worry about his absenteeism 
on Monday morning due to a ‘lost weekend’— ; 
‘lost weekend’ means a ‘lost parole.’ In the parolee, 
society can gain a disciplined and responsible em- 
ployee. In a parolee, who has undergone the Pre- 
Apprenticeship Training Program, society gains 
a skilled workman who is better able to take his 
rightful place among the citizenry. 

So far, we have shown the need for a Pre-Ap- 
prenticeship Training Program; how the prison, 
the inmate, and (most importantly) society woula 
benefit from such a program; and lastly the 
program of convincing society of these benefits. 
But what are you going to do about it? Will you 
continue to sit complacently in your office and 
watch the prison population walk swaggeringly 
by your window? Or will you rise from the Jeth- 
argic state into which it is so easy for one to fall 
when it comes to making changes? There are 
men in the field of labor to be contacted. Em- 
pioyers must be shown this unique source of 
potentially untapped skilled labor. Civil Officials 
have to be convinced of the feasibility of this 
program so that sufficient funds might be made 
available. Lastly, ‘John Q. Public’ must be edu- 
cated to see the prisoner as another human being 
who because of a mistake has been punished, 
but is not to be tormented for the rest of his life! 


When I think of prisoners, it follows always 
naturally that I think of Christ. You see—He 
suffered and died a prisoner. There were many 
lots that he could have chosen. He could have 
died the glorious death of a general leading his 
army into battle. He could have died the beautiful 
death of a father with his children gathered 
around the bedside. But instead, He chose the 
ignominious death of a convict, who was accused, 
tried, and finally executed. Then, as if this were 
not enough, while in the very act of dying He 
turned to His fellow convict—the one who had 
admitted his guilt and repented for his crime— 
and as His last act on earth gave heaven first to 
His fellow prisoner. The example has been given. 
What will you do? 

In prison we have an untapped source of poten- 
tially skilled tradesman. Will it continue to re- 
main untapped??? Or will you do your bit to 
further the Pre-Apprenticeship Training Pro- 
gram, 

As Mr. James A, Brownlow of the Meta! Trades 
Department, A.F.L.-C.I.0. said in his letter to 
Fr. C. J. Breitfeller, O.P., in November of 1956 
regarding this very program of Pre-Apprentice- 
ship Training, “Most certainly, if you can devote 
a lifetime in this service and make the great sac- 
rifices which you do, then elected representatives 
as well as public officials can well give some of 
their time and efforts in the same direction.” 
Pre-Apprenticeship Training may only be a small 
step in steming the tide of recidivism, but at 
lenst...itisastep.... 
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SPECIAL PROGRESS REPORT ON AN 
ILLITERATE SPEECH DEFECTIVE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


class members and teacher to the effect that 
improvement was evident, his interest has always 
bounced right back, 


At the present time, more than a year later, 
the inmate has read through one reader. To 
those in the class who are familiar with his pro- 
nounciation it sounds quite articulate. To those 
not familiar with his pronounciation and speech 
there is a certain amount of difficulty in under- 
standing what he is saying. We have not had 
the time to do the research on the inmate’s case 
as deeply as we feel we should, but according 
to his statement he could speak distinctly until 
he was about sixteen. When asked, “what caused 
his loss of speech?” whether it was shock, illness, 
or other causes he cannot give a reasonable 
answer. The only explanation he can conjure up 
is that it probably resulted from running a race. 
This explanation would not seem valid since ac- 
cording to his dates, he lost his speech four days 
later, after the race. When asked what his parents 
thought about his condition when he could no 
longer speak normally, he indicated by waving 
his hands in circles at the side of his head that 
they thought he was crazy. 

Recently, I have discussed his case with a 
certified speech therapist and she stated that 
the affliction was nothing more than an exag- 
gerated form of stuttering. In recent weeks his 
rate of progress seems much more rapid except 
that there is still an excessive lag in the carry- 
over into his voluntary speech. However, his 
attitude and friendly feeling toward the in- 
structors have been real. His attitude towards 
his fellow inmates has improved and he no longer 
looks upon the inmates or free persons of the 
institution as his enemies or as people to be 
feared because he is peculiar. 


When speaking to the class, on occasions when 
we deal with the responsibility of an individual 
performing properly within his surroundings, 
he often gives a hearty, “True- True” much as 
an amen is given when the gospel is expounded 
by a minister and approved by a member of the 
congregation, Although this is one of literally 
hundreds of inmates who have brought special 
problems to my classes, the progress of this 
pupil gives me much satisfaction from a pro- 
fessional, as well as a personal point of view. 
The satisfaction of seeing these special students 
benefit from one’s efforts is the catalyst which 
keeps the correctional teacher in the prison ed- 
ucational service. A teacher in Adult Education 
in the prisons often senses this feeling of progress 
much more rapidly, directly and much more viv- 
idly than a teacher in the public schools. As an 
adult’s ability progresses, especially in the grades 
one, two, and three, it enables him to communi- 
cate more effectively with his fellow man. This 
greatly delights the individual and his gratitude 
is very real. 
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Although each one of us feel that our work 
in teaching is important, I receive a deep satis- 
faction in my work with grades one and two. 
My students often are complete illiterates, who 
are unable to either read or write. When they 
attain a third grade level in the field of reading 
and are-able to write quite legibly, the inter- 
mediate grade instructors take over and continue 
their education. After three, four, or five years 
time, we then see them receive their 8th grade 
or high school diploma with added satisfaction. 
With our accelerated program, stressing only 
those subjects which are likely to contribute 
to successful release and parole adjustment, we 
are able to press the more rapid learners through 
the academic and high school program in about 
four to six years. 


We firmly believe that a good foundation of 
remedial education fundamentals directed to meet 
special individual educational and personality 
needs is a prime contributor to satisfactory, pro- 
fessional institutional adjustment and parole 
success of those inmates who have special educa- 
tional problems, 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE PROGRESS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Certainly, this is an effective testimonial to 
the worth of the Dale Carnegie Course, and 
doubly so when one considers the last 26 years 
of the writer’s life. 


Mr. B. Fugate, the prison librarian, conducted 
a survey of 205 graduates who were released 
from Leavenworth. His findings indicate that 
disciplinary reports alone were reduced over 50% 
for men who had completed the Dale Carnegie 
training; also, there was shown a definite trend 
toward a reduction in release violations for men 
on parole and conditional release. 


The inmates have a particularly proud feeling 
that the Dale Carnegie Courses are tangible, re- 
habilitative efforts not directly connected with 
the prison, government or officials. All classes 
are conducted by civilian members of the Dale 
Carnegie organization, who receive no reimburse- 
ment or remuneration, Each session lasts four 
hours. Each class contains fourteen sessions and 
an additional graduation session. This session 
is open to the prison employees, staff members 
and invited guests, inmate and civilian. 


One extremely popular instructor of this course 
has driven over 15,000 miles to conduct these 
classes. There is no charge to thé inmates or the 
institution for any books or materials. The NEW 
ERA staff has suggested that Dale Carnegie be 
made a part of the Pre-Release program. At this 
writing, this has not been adopted at this 
institution. 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Working with members of other organizations, 
such as: 


1. The Association affiliates ..... 
a. The American Correctional Association. 
b. The Council of National Organizations of 


the Adult Education Associations of the 
Adult Association of the U.S.A. 


The various state and federal agencies for edu- 

cation, apprenticeship, social education and so 

forth. 

3. The private and public correspondence schools 
and extension services. 

4. National, state and local conferences related 

to education, rehabilitation and apprenticeship. 


THE CEA PUBLISHES.... 


1. The Journal of Correctional Education (4 is- 
sues a year), which is the only existing Cor- 
rectional Education publication regularly issu- 
ed in America. 

2. Suggested educational and legis!ative propos- 
als, state policies and procedures. 


THE CEA PROPOSES.... 


To promote the Correctional Education Services ; 
to develop and establish these services effectively 
as necessary aids to successful correctional treat- 
ment and rehabilitation; to develop professional 
relationships with other organizations and educa- 
tional agencies; and to work for public, legislative, 
and departmental and institution administrative 


support for the correctional education service pro- 
cram. 


CEA MEMBERSHIP PROVIDES. ... 


1. National Educational Association Membership 
at low cost. 
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2. The Journal of Correctional Education each 
quarter. 

3. Association Affiliation with the American Cor- 
rectional Association and the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. 

4. Contacts with professional interest through 
publications, conferences and personal corres- 

pondence. 

Co-operative action for common interests. 

A vehicle for persona] and professional growth 
and activity. 

From the foregoing it might be felt that a 

membership which offers so many benefits musi 

be costly. Not true. Membership in the Correction- 
al Education Association costs only $2.00 per year. 

Contact your fellow Administrators, Supervisors, 

Educators, Correctional Personnel and Friends of 

Education and urge them to join with us in 

broadening our professional horizons. 


Editor’s Note: 


We welcome our new member, Barney Fleish- 
man, who teaches a unique high school chemistry 
class with a completely equipped laboratory at 
Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, California. 
He has the added distinction of being one of the 
first teachers of a penal institution to be selected 
for a United State Government grant. This grant 
was awarded to him by the National Science 
Foundation. Last fall Mr. Fleishman completed 
the summer institute for high school science 
teachers at Fort Hays State College, Fort Hays, 
Kansas, where the grant was in effect. 


Mr. Fleishman has formerly been employed by 
the California Department of Corrections, Los 
Angeles Probation Department, San Diego Pro- 
bation Department, Optimist Home for Boys and 
the Long Beach, California, Police Department. 
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Fiction is a potent agent for good in the hands 
of the good; and so it may be a potent agent for 
evil, according to its character and the character 
of its readers. 


We must have books for recreation and enter- 
tainment, as well as for instruction and for bus- 
iness; the former are agreeable, the latter use- 
ful, and the human mind requires both. The canon 
law and the codes of Justinian shall have honor 
and reign at the universities, but Homer and 
Virgil need not therefore be banished. We will 
cu tivate the olive and the vine, but without 
eradicating the myrtle and the rose.—Balzac. 


Before I translated the New Testament out of 
the Greek, all longed after it; when it was done, 
their longing lasted scarce four weeks. Then they 


desired the books of Moses; when I had trans- 
lated these, they had enough thereof in a short 
time. After that, they were soon weary, and 
desired other books. So it will be with the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which they now long for, and 
about which I have taken great pains. All is 
acceptable until our giddy brains be satisfied; 
afterwards we let familiar things lie, and seek 
after new—Luther. 


‘They say best men are moulded out of faults, 
and, for the most, become much more the better 
for being a little bad!—Shakespeare. 


There is one art of which every man should be a 
master—the art of reflection —If you are not a 
thinking man, to what purpose are you a man 
at all ?—Coleridge 
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7 th annual MIDWEST 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Memorial Union 
Ames, Iowa 
April 5, 6, 7 - 1960 


THEME - “IN-SERVICE TRAINING” 
WORKSHOP AIMS 


Sessions on In-Service training. Emphasis will be placed on the development 
of a Manual suitable for In-Service training in correctional institutions. 


To structure a teamwork approach to Educational Correction Institutional 
Work. 


How to establish and maintain proper relationships with other departments 
and with public and private agencies. 


Family integration. 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 


Mr. Price Chenault, Director of Education, Department of Corrections, 
Albany, New York. 


. Mr. John E. Waller, Safety Director, U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D.C. 
Ernest L. V. Shelley, Ph. D., Supervisor of Treatment, State of Michigan 
: Department of Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. 


EVENING MEETING, TUESDAY - April 5, 1960 


Joint meeting with state welfare group organization on problems of outside 
service to the inmates in correctional institutions. 


4 BANQUET, WEDNESDAY EVENING - April 6, 1960 


Speaker, The Reverend Gervase Brinkman, Chaplain, Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary, Statesville Branch, Joliet and president of the American Correc- 
tional Association. 


REGISTRATION $20 


Note: 

Tuesday afternoon and all day Wednesday will be spent in separate work- 
shops covering parole, custody, industry, social and welfare, institutional 
services and family integration. Each group plans its own in-service pro- 


gram. Reports will be made at the General Session at the breakfast Thurs- 
day morning. 


: 
x 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MIDWEST 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


April 5, 6, 7, 1960 
Tuesday, April 5 


a, 
9:00 REGISTRATION, Great Hall Entrance 


PROGRAM, Council Chamber 
ground floor, northwest 


Presiding: Guy C. Rexroad, Director 
Kansas Penal Institution 


9:30 INVOCATION, Dr. Frank G. Richard 
Chaplain 
Kansas Industrial Reformatory 


WELCOME TO WORKSHOP 
George C. Callenius, Chairman 
Iowa Board of Control 


WELCOME TO IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
George R. Town, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Director of Engineering 
Extension 


Remarks: Jim O. Henry, Member 
Iowa Board of Control 


10:15 GET ACQUAINTED COFFEE BREAK 


10:30 STRUCTURING IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
OF CORRECTIONAL WORKERS 
Price Chenault, Director of Education 
New York Department of Corrections 


11:30 LUNCH - Cafeteria to Pine Room 


. 
1:00 OVERVIEW OF CORRECTIONAL 
PROBLEMS - Ten minute presentation 
followed by discussions from the group 
Chairman, Col. James D. Carter 
Director of Corrections - Missouri 


AREA OF TREATMENT 
Earnest V. Shelley, Ph. D., Supervisor 
of Treatment, Michigan Department 
of Corrections 


AREA OF INDUSTRY 
Arlen C. Johnson, Assistant Director 
of Industries, Anamosa, Iowa 


AREA OF PSYCHIATRY 
Dr. Joseph Stemel, Director, Mental 
Health Division of Correctional 
Institutions, Iowa Board of Control 


AREA OF PAROLE 
T. F. Telander, Director of Field 
Services, St. Paul, Minnesota 


AREA OF INSTITUTION 
Ray F. French, Superintendent, Algoa 
Intermediate Reformatory, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 


AREA OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
Robert W. Barrington, Wisconsin 
Department of Corrections 


AREA OF EDUCATION 

(Academic) 
Carl F. Haynie, Director of Inmate 
Education, Missouri Department of 
Corrections 


(Vocational) 
Hollis McKnight, Director, Vocational 
Education, Illinois State Penitentiary 
Joliet, Illinois 


2:30 COFFEE BREAK 


2:45 The institute will be divided into small 


groups under a temporary chairman to 
frame six leading questions for the work- 
shop on Wednesday morning. The ques- 
tions should serve as a motivation for the 
respective groups concerned with prepara- 
tion of In-Service Training Manuals. 


5:00 ADJOURN 


7:00 PUBLIC RELATIONS - Room 206 & 207 


Joint meeting with Institute and Iowa 
Welfare Association 


Chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer 
Director, Children’s Division 
Board of Control 


Frank T. Nye, Associate Editor 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 


Mark Hale, Director, School of Social 
Work, State University of Iowa 
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Wednesday, April 6 


a. Mm. 
9:00 WORKSHOPS: - Assemble in Council 
Chamber for instructions 


Chairman, G. Norton Jameson, Warden 
South Dakota Penitentiary 


Aim - Further development of objectives, 
headings and outlines of In-Service 
Training Manuals 


Room 222 1. Functions and Duties of Correc- 
tional Officers: 
Discussion Leader: Alfred F. Dowd, War- 
den Indiana State Prison, Michigan City, 
Indiana. 


Council Chamber 2. Correctional Education 
Manual: 
Discussion Leader: A. J. Diebold, Director 
of Education, Wisconsin State Reform- 
atory 
Co-Leader: L. L. Hines, Director of 
Education, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Menard, Ill 
Co-Leader: Lawrence M. Aber, Dept. of 
Corrections, Vocational Education 
Coordinator, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Co-Leader: M. J. Clark, Director, Divi- 
sion of Children’s Institutions, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Room 201 3. Manual for Training Supervisors in 
Industries: 
Discussion Leader: Herman Busse, Di- 
rector of Industries, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Co-Leader: Robert B. Christenson 
Lansing ( Kansas. 

Room 206 4. Manual on Functions and Duties of 
Parole Workers: 


Discussion Leader: Harold Martin, Chair- 
man, Iowa Board of Parole 


_ Co-Leader: Arthur Canary, Director 
Division of Parole, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


p-m. 
3:00 COFFEE BREAK, Council Chamber 


3:45 PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF THE 
OFFENDER 


Discussion Leader: Dr. Joseph Stomel 
Director, lowa Mental Health Division 
(Correctional and Juvenile Institutions) 
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6:30 BANQUET, Oak Room 


PRESIDING: John Waller, Safety 
Administrator, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


INVOCATION: Rev. Lester C. Peters 
Chaplain, Iowa State Penitentiary 
Fort Madison, Iowa 


Theme: TEAMWORK APPROACHES TO 
CORRECTIONAL WORK 


“Mobilizing State Resources for Combating 
Delinquency and Crime” - Park Rinard 
Administrative Assistant to Governor 
Herschel C. Loveless 


“How Correctional Workers Support the 
Governor’s Program” - Rev. Gervase 
Brinkman, O.F.M. President 

American Correctional Association 


“A Glimpse of New Activities in our Cor- 
rectional Institutions” - John Hanson 
Member, Board of Control 


Entertainment - Robert McCowen, Director 
of Vocal Music, Frank Piersol, Director of 
Bands, Iowa State University 


Thursday, April 7 
a.m. 
7:30 BREAKFAST, Sun Room 


Chairman - E. V. Nash, Warden, Missouri 
State Penitentiary, Jefferson City, Missouri 


INVOCATION - Rev. Blase Schaeffer 
Chaplain, Missouri State Penitentiary 


FAMILY INTEGRATION: Alan Christensen 
School of Social Work, State University of 
Iowa 


Dr. Walter Lunden, Iowa State University 


WORKSHOP REPORTS: 
Recorders of each Workshop report on 
accomplishments and plans for complet- 
ing the work begun in the respective 
Workshops. 


Questions will be welcomed by the 
Recorders 
Summary - Price Chenault, Division 
of Education, New York Department of 
Corrections 

PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR - Professor Earl 


S. Baird, Engineering Extension, Iowa 
State University 


10:00 DISMISSED 


